looking 
ahead 


. ... A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
forward-looking policy planning and research —announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


Prosperity with Freedom in the Americas 


Meeting the Challenge 


of Rising Expectations 
by Luis A. Ferre 


The following article is a slightly abridged version of the oviginal address delivered 
by Mr. Ferre, a prominent Puerto Rican industrialist, before the Inter-American In- 
dustries Conference, Chicago, Illinois, July 24, 1961. 


OR APPROXIMATELY 7,000 YEARS of recorded history, mankind has been try- 
ing to solve its many problems—famine, prejudice, misunderstanding, lack of raw 
materials—by war, conquest or exploitation. During that span of history, millions of 
human beings have been sacrificed. Man-inflicted suffering has been rampant. Today, 
in spite of the tremendous progress in our scientific knowledge and technologicai 
growth, which for the first time in its history places humanity in a position to satisfy 
its material needs fully, we are again faced with the imminence of war—that outworn, 
discredited approach to the solution of human problems. Must we be so blind that 
we cannot see that the methods of war have not solved any problems in the past; that, 
to the contrary, they have only planted the seeds for new conflicts? Is it not worth- 
while to pause and determine whether a new approach of cooperation under collective 
action is possible today, with greater promise of success ? 

America, North and South, is the New World. It was founded by men who wanted 
to flee the misery they knew in the Old World, entangled in its many wars and 
hatreds. America is faced today with a great challenge—the challenge of living up to 
the aspirations of the men who came here to find freedom, peace, and happiness. We 
must not fail in these goals. Let us prove that men can get together, inspired in good- 
will, to solve their mutual problems peacefully and constructively. We have the tools 
that science has given us. We have the experience that 200 years of democratic develop- 
ment has given our countries. Let us not fall down on our job and permit America 
to retreat into the chaos of new tyranny. Clearly, it is our responsibility to help every 
other man in America to enjoy what we have proclaimed self-evident truths—that 
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Members of the Board of Trustees; the 
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national Committees; and the National 
Council of the National Planning Associa- 
tion will convene in a Joint Meeting at 
The Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
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of the 1961 Joint Meeting which will 
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tion’s assets at this hour of grave national 
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The principal speaker at the luncheon ses- 
sion will be Walter W. Heller, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Hon. Christian A. Herter, former Secre- 
tary of State, will be the principal speaker 
at the dinner session. 
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all men are created equal and endowed with the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We 
cannot be blind to the fact that today we have at our com- 
mand the tools to make such truths a living reality. 


Two Alternatives 


Fundamentally, the difficulty in satisfying the revolution 
of rising expectations in the Americas is not due to a lack 
of natural resources. These—as is well known—are 
abundantly available in relation to the population level of 
South and Central America. What is urgently needed at this 
point is a political and social climate that will attract the 
other element necessary to develop these resources—capital 
investment from within and outside. 

It makes no difference what type of social organization 
is contemplated—whether it be democratic, socialistic, com- 
munist or dictatorial—capital investment is indispensable 
to develop natural resources. Now, capital investment need 
not always flow in the form of bank drafts and credits, or 
currency, as we understand it in established, orthodox 
practice. It can also be created by slave labor, by starving 
people for many years or depriving them of the usual con- 
sumer goods—such basic items as shoes, clothing, radios, 
automobiles, television sets, etc—and using the product 
of their labor to manufacture capital equipment for pro- 
duction of items unrelated to the well-being of the in- 
dividual: steel, cement, aluminum, guns. . . 

The dilemma is this: Where will the less developed 
countries of Latin America obtain the capital investment 
they vitally need to develop their resources properly? Will 
it.be from the democratic countries of the world? Or will 
the initiative pass to our enemies in the East ? 

The communist approach is simple. A totalitarian govern- 
ment is established; all citizens are stripped of their civil 
rights and liberties. The rate of growth of the economy can 
then be theoretically established—and I say theoretical) 


’ because experience in both China and in Russia has shown 


that an unrealistic agrarian policy can result in crop failures 
and lead to hunger and famine—by determining arbitrarily 
how much of the production effort of the people should go 
into consumer goods and how much should go into capital 
investment. The basic assumption is that the people of today 
can be starved, and are willing to starve, for the sake of 
the “social justice’’ promised to future generations. 

It is interesting to point out the inconsistency of the com- 
munist arguments. For one, communism is an open enemy 
of religious belief. The communists argue that religion is 
a narcotic whereby people suffer present hardships while 
looking forward to a subsequent reward in heaven. Ironical- 
ly, the communists are using the same argument when they 
talk of their multiple five-year plans. They are asking the 
people to starve today in order that their children “can 
enjoy” prosperity at some future date. But the sober fact 
is that such prosperity never arrives. Witness the low level 
of consumer goods available in Russia and other com- 
munist countries. Compare that with the prosperity that 
prevails in the democratic lands. 

The consequences of a turn to communist methods and 
beliefs in order to achieve economic advances are appall- 
ingly clear. But what are the alternatives? What economic 
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conditions actually prevail in Latin America today? These 
factors obviously must weigh heavily as the Latin Ameri- 
cans make their fateful choice—to move more toward the 
concept championed by the United States or toward that 
advanced by the Soviet Union. 


Missing: Collective Action 


Much of the current situation is profoundly discourag- 
ing. Information reached me recently that interest rates 
charged in Brazil are as high as 30 percent, while wages in 
Recife dip as low as 25¢ per day; that Chilean interest rates 
peak at 24 percent, and that in Argentina they hit highs of 
20 percent. High interest rates are a well-known symptom 
of low availability of investment capital. This situation, 
so typical of Latin America, must be contrasted with the 
fact that capital is plentifully available in Europe, in Japan, 
and even in the Philippines. As a result, the industrial de- 
velopment of these lands has been and is progressing at a 
surprising rate, while Latin America is having considerable 
difficulty in maintaining even its present standard of living. 
The reason for the difference in capital availability in these 
areas is, of course, the result of the variance in political and 
social stability, since capital will tend to flow to the areas 
where it finds greater security and acceptance. 

What has been missing is collective action to protect 
Latin America’s democratic institutions from the assault 
of dictators, both from the outside and from the inside, and 
to facilitate the peaceful social revolution necessary to give 
real substance to the basic concept of democratic govern- 
ment. 

That is the kind of peaceful social revolution which has 
taken place in the United States. Here capital has assumed 
its social responsibilities. This has been achieved by politi- 
cal evolution under the due process of the law, not through 
chaos or disruption. The resulting political stability has 
spurred the growth of capital, thereby engendering the 
economic expansion of the last 30 years that has made our 
country the most prosperous in the history of mankind in 
terms of per capita distributed wealth. This same U.S. 
social revolution has taken hold in Puerto Rico, giving the 
people hope of solving their economic problems within a 


The Example of Puerto Rico 


Let me cite a comparison—Latin America contrasted 
with Puerto Rico. The differences are well known and 
startling. Political and social stability has stimulated a great 
burst of economic activity in Puerto Rico and brought a 
widely shared prosperity. 

I do not mean to say that all the economic problems of 
Puerto Rico are solved, nor do I deny that considerable 
poverty remains. There is still a great deal to be done: too 
many remain unemployed, wages are altogether too low in 
certain areas and a number of slums have not yet been 
cleared. 

What has changed in 30 years is the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward the problem of poverty. Thirty years ago Puerto 
Rico resembled many areas of Latin America today; a solu- 
tion to the economic problems of the Island, highlighted 
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by limited natural resources and a high population density, 
seemed impossible. The people suffered from a sense of 
hopelessness and looked and acted beaten. 

Today, Puerto Rico is a different community. The people 
are aggressive and hopeful, energized by a new feeling of 
optimism which has completely changed their outlook to- 
ward life. Even those whose income is still below a satis- 
factory level do not feel defeated. They are convinced they 
are living within an expanding economy, under a stable 
form of democratic government. The interaction of the 
economic and political systems, they sense, constantly 
stimulates further capital investment to create more wealth. 
As a result, they feel that within a reasonable span of time 
their own problems can be solved. Those who live in slums 
now sce the slum clearing projects moving ahead rapidly, 
and extensive housing developments, both private and 
public, growing. They know that they will have a decent 
home soon. And private businessmen—through the effec- 
tive supporting action of such instrumentalities as the Small 
Business Administration, the Development Bank of Puerto 
Rico, and the private banks (whose lending rates fluctuate 
between five and nine percent) —are stimulated continuous- 
ly to expand their business operations, create new jobs, in- 
crease the net income of the Island economy, and give more 
security to an ever-increasing number of people. 

Let us not overlook the significant fact in this considera- 
tion that Puerto Ricans have had U.S. citizenship since 
1917. Puerto Rico is an integral part of the American 
economy and has advantages the nations of Latin America 
are not able to enjoy. But we feel that even despite these 
advantages, if the political and: social atmosphere on the 
Island had not been characterized by stability, private in- 
vestment would not have had the incentive to flow into the 
Island, and our economic growth would have been per- 
haps as slow, or even slower than that of other Latin Amer- 
ican areas. 

The undeniable fact is that in Puerto Rico, despite cer- 
tain waverings by government at times, we upheld the com- 
petitive private enterprise system and adapted it to our 
own local needs. 


Making New Capitalism Work 


In this connection, it must be noted that the fact is that 
what is called capitalism today in the democratic West is 
not capitalism any more in the sense that the right of prop- 
erty was understood 100 years ago. The ownership today 
of the productive elements in our democratic society is a 
mere trusteeship which carries with it social responsibilities 
of far-reaching nature for enterprise. What we have today 
in America and in Western Europe is a society in which 
man is stimulated to work and produce because of the 
reward he can expect in pursuit of these endeavors. His 
reward depends on the extent of his creative ability. Such 
a system of proper recognition for the individual effort, 
which has also been identified as the profit motive, has 
been called capitalism and frequently mistaken for a 
genuine social structure. In fact, this reward approach does 
not represent a social system at all; rather, it is simply a 
mechanism to stimulate the creative ability of man—the 
best that has been found so far to achieve this worthwhile 


goal. Indeed, this approach is so effective that the com- 
munist societies have had to adopt certain phases of it in 
order to increase their rates of productivity, abandoning 
their original dogma: ‘From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs.” 

There is, however, a profound difference in the ways in 
which the East and West are politically organized. Thus, in 
the Western democracies, the reward system operates within 
a free society. It has proven its tremendous potentialities. 
In the communist system, the reward system operates within 
a slave society and has still to prove its ultimate capabilities, 
claimed percentage boosts in production notwithstanding. 

All of Khrushchev’s boasts cannot hide the fact that 
China has had to purchase $300 million of Canadian wheat 
this year to feed its people. Nor can the communists gloss 
over the fact that the U.S. expected output for 1970, even 
at the present rate of growth of 31/) percent annually (a 
low rate), will be $724 billion. Compare that with the level 
the Soviet Union is expected to hit in 1970. Even if it 
maintains its 6 percent rate of annual growth, which the 
experts consider doubtful, production will only measure 
$440 billion. And do not overlook the fact that in popula- 
tion Russia is ahead of the U.S. and will remain so. 

How can we put this 20th century form of capitalism to 
work in Latin America more effectively, enlist it in the 
battle to help our neighbors, and save the Hemisphere 
from communism ? 


Basis for Action 


We must find a way to establish the basis for voluntary 
collective action in the Americas, to create the necessary 
political and social stability that will inspire investment 
capital to flow into Latin America at a strong rate, and to 
participate with local capital in the effective development 
of the immense natural resources that this area contains. 
To this end I have suggested, after extensive study and 
evaluation, the establishment of a Pan American Code, to 
be enforced by an inter-American organization such as the 
Organization of American States. 

Principal features of the plan include these points of 
action: 

> Regional common markets in which tariffs and other 
trade barriers are gradually reduced, as wage rates are in- 
creased to equalize wage levels in the various areas. The 
various regional markets could later be welded into a single 
common market or trade association. 

> A Pan American Loan Fund to finance economic de- 
velopment and to guarantee private foreign investment in 
the various member countries against unlawful and willful 
expropriation or against inconvertibility or devaluation of 
currencies, with the conditions that such new investments 
would permit at least 40 percent participation by local in- 
terests. Consideration of eventually turning over of these 
projects totally to local interests at fair compensation 
should be given. This Loan Fund could be established by 
means of a contribution of about one tenth of 1 percent of 
the gross national product of all the participating coun- 
tries, including the United States and Canada. It would be 
administered by four regional Loan Associations so as to 
make it function with optimum flexibility. Having all na- 


tions contribute to the fund would give dignified status 
to all. It would also tend to stabilize the political atmos- 
phere. This guarantee program, I am convinced, would 
also stimulate investment of local capital from one Latin 
American country to the other. Such a fund could also be 
used to stabilize commodity prices within certain limits 
and bring about the establishment of buffer stocks. It 
could also dispose of excess production to satisfy needs 
in critical world areas. These should be minimum price 
stabilization efforts, but the free market should be deter- 
minative when prices are on the upward swing. 

> Regional minimum wages, to be attained within a 
fixed period of time, say ten years. This phase of the Code 
should be supervised by Regional Boards that would re- 
view the minimum standards periodically and raise or 
adjust them in line with the gains scored in productivity. 

> A minimum Standard of Social Protection, establish- 
ing the rights of unionization and collective bargaining; 
workmen's compensation; maximum hours of work per 
week and per day; the employees’ right to regular vaca- 
tions with pay; unemployment insurance; social security 
and all other basic social and health benefits, adjusted to 
local needs and requirements. 

> A progressive income tax—the foundation of an 
equitable tax system and policy—should be established in 
all countries. The Code would prescribe minimum stand- 
ards. 

> Basic standards on contributions and expenditures for 
public education, sanitation, and health. Scales to be deter- 
mined in terms of minimum percentages of the national 
budget to be appropriated for these purposes. 

> A system for financing housing, based on FHA con- 
cepts, in order to spur home-building throughout the 
Hemisphere. 

® Creation of added Pan American Cultural Centers in 
the various nations, to be financed from a common fund, 
with the objective of stimulating a greater exchange of 
students throughout the Americas. 

® More constant exchange of teachers between Latin 
America and the United States to gain better understanding 
of teaching methods. 

> Limitation of military budgets to a maximum per- 
centage of each national budget. 

> Continuous visits of Latin American workers and 
labor leaders to U.S. industrial plants and farms, so they 
may appreciate the standards of living of the United States. 
This is an effort private industry may well want to finance 
itself. 

> Art exchanges between the nations on a long-term 
basis. 


Conditions of Success 


The basic, absolutely essential, principle energizing the 
Code would be this: That all governments in the Americas 
should be based on the principle of representative democ- 
racy. The actual democratic structures may, of course, vary 
in different countries. But they should all contain a bill of 
rights and should respect the principle of self-determina- 
tion. And, as a basic premise, regular elections must be 


(Continued on page 7) 


Erik 
Jonsson 


Gittings 


The ruinous fire which destroyed his father’s cigar store 
taught Erik Jonsson self-sufficiency and resourcefulness 
early in life. Now Chairman of the Board of Texas In- 
struments, Inc. of Dallas, and a member of the NPA Busi- 
ness Committee, as a boy in Montclair, N.J., he peddled 
newspapers, shoveled snow, picked cherries, delivered 
groceries, worked in a garage, drove taxicabs. Forced by 
necessity to complete his last three years of high school work 
in two years, he entered Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
lacking sufficient entrance credits, but completed the me- 
chanical engineering course nevertheless and earned most 
of his expenses while he was about it. 

From graduation until 1930, the young engineer divided 
his time between Aluminum Company of America and 
an Oakland-Pontiac automobile agency. In 1930 a brand- 
new Newark, N.J., outfit called Geophysical Service, Inc., 
enticed him away to help to neige | the seismographic 
method of finding oil. Help he did, serving first as a 
Superintendent of the Laboratory in Newark, and there- 
after in a succession of officer jobs in the company. In 
1934 GSI moved to Dallas, Erik Jonsson went along, and 
the Southwest has been his home ever since. 

The pioneer geophysical exploration company, GSI grew 
and expanded, and today Texas Instruments, one of the 
world’s major electronic companies, is the outcome. Erik 
Jonsson served as President of TI from 1950 until 1958 
when he was elected Chairman of the Board. 

Among other business affiliations, Mr. Jonsson is a 
Director of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Republic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas 
Power & Light Company, and Neiman-Marcus Company. 

Past President of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
current President of the newly-formed Dallas County 
United Fund, his many civic activities testify to a con- 
tinuing, lively interest in community affairs. As Board 
Chairman he is mainly responsible for establishing the 
Graduate Research Center of the Southwest, an exciting 
new project organized to help foster advanced education 
in science and technology throughout the Southwest and 
to provide research facilities which will significantly help 
Southwestern universities and colleges to graduate more 
Ph.D.’s. Mr. Jonsson’s other educational interests include 
trusteeships of his alma mater, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., The 
Hockaday School in Dallas, and Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, established by the Ford Foundation. 
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Water Supply in the United States 


23-MILE LONG TUNNEL through the continental 

divide, a 300-mile aqueduct, a vast project involving 
a complex of 11 dams, a desalination plant—all these 
multimillion-dollar projects have one goal in common: to 
increase one of the most crucial resources of the United 
States, the water supply. 

Taken for granted by most, the U.S. fresh water supply 
“might be in serious trouble by the end of the century 
unless immediate large-scale measures are taken to con- 
serve this irreplaceable resource, protect its purity and 
develop new supplies,” warns the Population Bulletin in a 
recent issue devoted to the problem of water supply in the 
United States. 

Last year, the United States used 60 percent of its water 
supply, compared with 8 percent in 1900. It is estimated 
that the supply-consumption balance will have been almost 
reached as the century draws to a close, and the supposedly 
inexhaustible U.S. water supply will not prove so inex- 
haustible after all. 

“Compared with many other countries of the world, the 
United States is generally water-rich,” writes Dr. Robert 
Z. Brown, Director, Water-Use Education Center of the 
Conservation Foundation at the Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. How did it happen then that water 
supply is quickly becoming one of the most acute problems 
to plague the country ? 

There are three principal reasons: 

First, the quantity of fresh water available is 
finite and there are no immediate prospects for its 
substantial increase through some new break-through 
developments. Rainfall (annual U.S. average: 30 inches) 
replenishes water supplies, but the runoff—i.e. the differ- 
ence between the rainfall and the evapotranspiration which 
returns to the atmosphere two thirds of the rain that falls— 
varies from area to area and from year to year. Ground 
water (about 20 percent of water used today) also adds 
to the supply available. But in some areas replenishment 
of ground water is very poor, so that water, like petroleum, 
becomes essentially a nonrenewable resource and depletion 
results; ground-water reserves are already being mined in 
some areas, notably in California, Arizona, Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arkansas. Desalination process, converting 
salt water from the ocean, is not the cure-all some people 
hoped it would become. Although the nation’s first de- 
salination plant, dedicated this year in Freeport, Texas, can 
purify a million gallons of water per day at the lowest 
conversion cost achieved thus far ($1.00 to $1.25 per 1,000 
gallons), this is still prohibitively expensive, especially in 
the areas further away from the sea, where the considerable 
cost of pumping the processed water from the coast inland 
would have to be added to-the desalination cost. Artificial 
weather control does not seem a serious possibility at this 
point, since the results so far have been inconclusive. 

Second, the rapid growth of U.S. population—ex- 
pected to double by the year 2,000—puts a severe 
strain on the existing water supply. But the total in- 


crease of population still tells only part of the story. In 
planning for the future water needs it is important to pin- 
point the areas of largest population increases. Two long- 
term migratory trends continued through the last decade 
and are likely to continue in the 60s: to the west and to 
the city. In ten years, the trek to the west increase? by nine 
million the population of the states which were already 
short of water. The Census Bureau population projections 
indicate that almost 30 percent of U.S. population may be 
living in the water-hungry West by the year 2000, unless 
the trend should change. Even now, in many parts of the 
West, water shortages make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to attract industry. The water-rich East has its own troubles: 
the mushroom growth of metropolitan centers has already 
put a heavy strain on many municipal water supplies. 

Third, there is a steady increase in the per capita 
consumption of water in the United States, and the 
trend is likely to continue in the decades ahead. 
Consumption climbs steadily in industry, in agriculture, 
and in the homes. The present per capita consumption of 
water is 147 gallons per day. It is expected to rise to 185 
gallons by 1985 and to a whopping 225 gallons by the year 
2,000. The projected increases in daily water use per 
capita are: from 60 to 85 gallons in domestic consumption; 
from 760 to 821 gallons in agriculture; and from 849 to 
1,193 gallons in industry. 

Water pollution—the chief threat to the Nation's future 
water supply—is perhaps one of the most pressing and 
serious problems. In one form or another it exists in all 
major regions of the United States, and has already serious- 
ly reduced the quality of municipal water supplies in the 
congested urban-industrial areas throughout the country. 
“By 1980 it is estimated that $818 million will be spent 
each year to control water pollution, and that despite this 
expenditure the Nation’s streams will carry a pollution load 
two and one-half times heavier than can be allowed if 
water is to serve other purposes,” reports the Population 
Bulletin. 

Research in water-saving techniques, reduction of res- 


‘ ervoir evaporation, and improved irrigation methods may 


add up to 325 billion gallons a year to supplies in the 
West in the next decade. This is a promising factor in the 
otherwise discouraging outlook for the available water 
supply in the United States. 

“Left to mere happenstance, the future outlook for the 
Nation's water supply is far from reassuring,” writes Robert 
Cook, editor of the Population Bulletin. “But if the people 
of the United States would exercise a modicum of ecological 
wisdom, there would be little need for alarm.” 

The “pure water bill,” passed by Congress last July and 
providing for a $570 million Federal program and for an 
expanded research program, should do much for the pro- 
tection and preservation of U.S. water supplies, according 
to the Population Bulletin. 

(Population Bulletin, August 1961, published by the 
Population Reference Bureau, Washington, D.C.) 


Research and Development 
Funds in the United States 


LAS YEAR, Federal expenditures for scientific research 
and development edged over the 10-percent mark of the 
total Federal budget expenditures, reports the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in its annual publication 
Trends. Over the past 20 years these expenditures increased 
from $74 million in 1940 to $7.7 billion in 1960. 

“Research and development’ is defined as “‘systematic 
and intensive study directed toward a fuller knowledge of 
the subject studied and use of that knowledge directed to- 
ward the production of useful materials, devices, systems, 
methods or processes.” The figures include all operating 
costs, planning and administration, as well as research and 
development by industry under Federal production and 
procurement contracts. 

Total national funds for research and development are 
an estimated $12.5 billion in 1959-60, of which the Fed- 
eral Government provides over three fifths, while one third 
is provided by industry. 

Over three fourths of the research and development 
funds are used by industry, 15 percent by Federal agencies, 
and 10 percent by colleges, universities, and other nonprofit 
institutions. 

National defense claims a lion’s share of the funds, 
but there is a considerable activity in other areas as well. 
Thus, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
—which in 1940 had a $2.8 million research budget—is 
spending $366.5 million in 1961, $320 million of which 
go to the National Institutes of Health. 


(Health, Education, and Welfare Trends, 1961 Edition, 
Annual Supplement to the Monthly Health, Education, and 
Welfare Indicators, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, viii and 136 pp., $1.00) 


Recent Books on Tropical Africa 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN interested in the pos- 
sibilities and problems of investing in Africa will find 
Investment and Development Possibilities in Tropical 
Africa by Edward and Mildred Marcus a useful introduc- 
tion to the subject. Using the data they collected during a 
year's study-trip in Africa and a comprehensive analysis of 
published materials, the Marcuses describe the private for- 
eign investment that has already taken place in the area, 
and discuss the possibilities for additional investment in 
agriculture, mining, industry, and other activities. Separate 
chapters analyze the major factors involved in an invest- 
ment—labor supply and management, finance, transporta- 
tion, markets and trade, scale of operations, etc. A final 
section deals with the development policies and programs 
of African countries, particularly as they relate to private 
foreign investment, and assesses the outlook for the future. 

One of the least known parts of Africa, especially in the 
United States, is the region formerly called French Equa- 
torial Africa. Comprising the recently independent Repub- 
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lics of Gabon, of the Congo, of Central Africa, and of 
Chad, the region ranges from dense tropical rainforest in 
the south, to the savannah country in the middle, and the 
near-desert of the extreme north. Except for Gabon on the 
Atlantic coast, the area is underpopulated and underde- 
veloped, and little is known about its natural resource 
potential. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff have 
collected the available economic, social, and political data 
about these four new countries and present the results of 
their analysis in The Emerging States of French Equatorial 
Africa. Their book is the most comprehensive and detailed 
account of the region available in English. 

To Americans, Ethiopia has always been one of the most 
fascinating countries in Africa because of its heroic defense 
against fascist aggression and its long history, with its 
legends of the Queen of Sheba and Prester John. Home of 
the Amharas—Ethiopia’s ruling people—the northwestern 
quarter of the country was the original center of civiliza- 
tion and today still governs the empire. In Northwest 
Ethiopia, Frederick J. Simoons analyzes the region in de- 
tail, focusing on the slow processes of change in its hitherto 
static feudal-type subsistence society. 

—Theodore Geiger 


(Investment and Development Possibilities Tropical 
Africa, by Edward Marcus and Mildred Rendl Marcus, 
Bookman Associates, New York: 1960, 286 pp., $7.50. 
The Emerging States of French Equatorial Africa by Vit- 
ginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Stanford University 
Press: 1960, xii and 595 pp., $8.75. 

Northwest Ethiopia, Peoples and Economy, by Frederick 
J. Simoons, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison: 1960, 
xvii and 250 pp., $5.00.) 


New NPA Publications 


Farm Policy for the Sixties, Special Report No. 59 by 
Lauren K. Soth, Chairman of the NPA Agriculture Com- 
mittee. First published in 1960 as part of the Report of 
the President's Commission on National Goals, Mr. Soth’s 
Report, as presented by NPA now, is preceded by a State- 
ment by the NPA Agriculture Committee and includes 51 
footnotes by the members of the Committee, presenting a 
wide range of farm opinion. 26 pp., $1.00. 


Where We Stand in National Defense, Planning Pam- 
phlet 114, brings a report by Franklin A. Lindsay, Vice 
Chairman of the NPA Committee on Security through 
Arms Control, and a Statement by the NPA International 
Committee, The National Peril. The report is presented as 
part of NPA’s “continuing assessment” of the interna- 
tional position and prospects of the United States. vi and 
62 pp., $1.00. 


The Economy of the American People, Planning 
Pamphlet 115, by Gerhard Colm, Chief Economist of 
NPA, and Theodore Geiger, Chief of International Studies. 
A revised edition of the popular study originally published 
‘in 1958. New charts and tables. xii and 200 pp., $2.00. 


NPA Associate Members are invited to avail themselves of their 
25 percent discount privilege for the above studies. 


Bie. 
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Investing in Science Education 


DURING FISCAL YEAR 1961 the United States invested 
from all sources a total of $3 billion in colleges and uni- 
versities for science and engineering education and for 
basic research. This investment must grow to at least $8.2 
billion by 1970, asserts the National Science Foundation 
in its recent report Investing in Scientific Progress, an 
analysis of science education trends over the past four 
decades. 

The National Science Foundation points out that: 

P Scientific talent is a scarce resource that the United 
States must develop fully if it wants to maintain its place 
in the world. 

> Steadily increasing numbers of talented young people 
want to become scientists. (6,600 doctorates in science and 
engineering were granted in 1960, and there will be a 
potential 13,000 in 1970.) 

> To maintain the trend will require sharply increased 
dollar investments in science education and basic research 
in colleges and universities. 

“Effective fulfillment [of the U.S. scientific potential } 
means the best science education we know how to give, 
superior equipment to meet the exacting needs of research, 
top-quality facilities, and above all, a scholarly environment 
of creative inquiry,’” states the report, projecting the trends 
to 1970. 

To achieve this goal the national investment in science 
and engineering education must increase from a total ex- 
penditure of $2.1 billion in 1961 to $5.5 billion in 1970. 
In addition, the national investment in basic research must 
by 1970 double the number of professional research 
scientists, nearly triple their salaries, and quadruple the 
outlays for the facilities they use, thus raising the total 
basic research investment from $ .9 billion (1961) to 
$2.7 billion in 1970. 

Fulfilling of the nation’s science potential will not drain 
off too much of the nation’s top talent, says the National 
Science Foundation. “Of all ‘doctoral age’ young people 
who score in the top one percent on intelligence tests, 
fewer than one in twenty now get doctorates in science and 
engineering.”” Even should this number be doubled, a wide 
margin will be left for intellectual leadership in all profes- 
sions. 


(Investing in Scientific Progress, 1961-1 970, Concepts, 
Goals, and Projections, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 1961.) 


Africa and the United States 


The eighth National Conference of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO will be held October 22-26 in 
Boston. Arranged in cooperation with Boston University, 
the four-day meeting will be based on the theme: “Africa 
and the United States: Images and Realities.” Some 1,700 
delegates are expected to attend the conference. In nine 
plenary sessions and four section meetings, as well as 
numerous panel discussions, the delegates will study the 
technology, education, art, and communications of Africa. 


The program of the conference was developed by a na- 
tional committee headed by Dr. Vernon McKay, professor 
of African studies at the School of Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University. Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, is chairman of the 
Boston Sponsoring Committee. 

One of the panelists at the Boston Conference will be 
Eric A. Johnston, President of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America and a member of the NPA Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Johnston will take part in a panel discussion 
evaluating American Industry in Africa. 


(Continued from page 4) 
held to elect representative governments, under the super- 
vision, if necessary, of the Code Organization. 

This might seem at first glance to be intervention. But 
when it is realized that participation in this plan—in order 
to enjoy the benefits of mutual assistance to be granted 
under the Code—is voluntary, it is obvious that this is 
merely a measure of mutual protection. Collective action 
can be very effective in protecting the condition of individ- 
ual freedom and political stability that is a prerequisite to 
economic progress. The example of the nations of Europe 
in having formed the Common Market and establishing 
certain supranational political organisms to coordinate their 
economic integration, suggests that even the most conserva- 
tive, nationalistic societies will find it possible to work 
toward a reasonable amount of collective centralization of 
authority in the common interest. 

This, then, is the scope of the Inter-American Code pro- 
gram that I have laid before the public for consideration. 
This program is practical. It would work. And, I am con- 
vinced, it can be attained. By it, we shall be able to strike 
a massive blow against poverty, tyranny, and prejudice. 

Attention to the problems, aspirations, and needs of 
Latin America has accelerated with real impetus in recent 
months. At this point, the greatest difficulty is that we are 
coining wonderful phrases and outlining dramatic pro- 
grams, but neglecting implementation! While the initial 
program concepts are interesting, they give prime attention 
to what governments can offer and what governments can 
accomplish. 

Needless to say, the important infrastructure activities, 
road building, public sanitation, flood control, etc., are 
largely in the realm of governmental initiative. But the 
ministers of this Hemisphere would be acting against their 
best interests and the best interests of their people if they 
were to ignore the true economic development functions 
which come only from the work and the progress of private 
enterprise. The climate for private initiative needs improve- 
ment throughout the Americas. Government and industry 
and commerce must work hand in hand. The private sector 
is fundamental in the achievement of true and enduring 
economic progress and political stability. 

The United States cannot help the Americas alone. Self- 
help is the real key to the problem. The most immediate 
need, however, is to mobilize the core of Latin America’s 
middle classes and those well-to-do who have invested 
their capital. Their past negligence to work toward a com- 
mon goal for the Americas has contributed to the condi- 
tions that are now breeding communism. Capital must be 
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put to productive purposes, invested at economic, not 
usurious, rates. “Business as usual” must be a thing of the 
past. We are all engaged in a crusade—the crusade for 
prosperity with freedom. 

The United States must provide the opportunities and 
the tools for coordinated action. At the same time, let us 
not indulge the feeling of guilt, that characterizes the way 
some U.S. Government people look at Latin America. 
What we did or did not do in the past is not now the 
pressing problem. 

My arguments to the Latin Americans—and to you 
today—are based on the proposition that either the whole 
world will be free, or it will inevitably be wholly slave. 
We must go to work along these lines to preserve this 


Hemisphere. Just spending governmental money, giving 
aid without strings and purpose, will not yield the awaken- 
ing of the free spirit of the people. A partnership in prog- 
ress follows the line of private initiative first, then Gov- 
ernment must come in. Merely placing the emphasis on 
government-to-government. programs would be following 
a path of expediency and temporizing. If it is wanted, 
private initiative will respond. The enduring result will be 
that we will succeed in satisfying the rising expectations 
of the Americas. 

The full text of Mr. Ferre’s address, in booklet form, may be — 
obtained from the Caribbean Information Center, Room 405, 
527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. Single copies 
free. A handling charge will be made for larger orders. 
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